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s\/3y A M never better pleafed than when 
“so I can vindicate the honour of my 

P native country: at the fame time, 
* I would not endeavour to defend 


2) “sees it prepofteroufly, nor to contra- 

Gre ie the eyes, argon: man- 
INTTIIONAR OY kind, out of ftark good patriot- 
CRSBE. ) ifm. The flugtuating cctileton of 
the things of this world neceflarily prcduces a change 
in manners and morals, as well as in the face of coun- 
tries and cities. Climates cannot operate fo powerfully 
on conftitutions, as to preferve the fame character perpe- 
tually to the fame nations. I donot doubt but in fome 
age of the world the Beotians will be a very lively 
whimfical people, and famous for their repartees ; and 
that our neighbour iflanders will be remarkable for the 
truth of their ideas, and for the precifion with which they 
will deliver their conceptions, Some men are fo bigotted 
to 
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to antiquated notions, that if they were, even in this 
age, to write a panegyric on old England, they would 
cram their compofition with encomiums on our good- 
nature, our bravery, and our hofpitality. This indeed 
might be a panegyric on oLD England, but would have 
very little refemblance to the modern characteriftics of 
the nation. Our good nature was neceffarily fowered 
by the fpirit of party ; our courage has been a little 
cramped by the act of parliament that reftrained prize- 
fighting ; and hofpitality is totally impracticable, fince a 
much more laudabie cuftom has been introduced, and 
prevailed univerfally, of paying the fervants of other 
people much more than their mafter’s dinner coft. Yet 
we {hall always have virtues fufficient to countenance 
very exalted panegyrics: and if fome of our more he- 
roic qualities are grown obfolete, others of a gentler 
caft, and better calculated for the happinefs of {fociety, 
have grown up and diffufed themfelves in their room. 
While we were rough and bold, we could not be polite : 
while we feafted half a dozen wapentakes with firloins 
of beef, and fheep roafted whole, we could not attend 
to the mechanifm of a plate, no bigger than a crown- 
piece, /caded with the legs of canary birds, dreffed a la 
Pompadour. 


Let nobody ftart at my calling this a polite nation. 
It fhall be the bufinefs of this paper to prove that we 
are the moft polite nation in Europe; and that France 
mutt yield to us in the extreme delicacy of our refine- 
ments. I might urge, as a glaring inftance in which 
that nation has forfeited her title to politenefs, the imper- 
tinent fpirit of their parliaments, which though couched 
in very civilly- worded remonftrances, is certainly at bot- 
tom very ill-bred. They have contradicted their mo- 
narch, and croffed his clergy in a manner not to be de- 
fended by a people who pique themfelves upon complai- 
fance and attentions But I abominate politics; and 
when I am writing in defence of politenefs, fhall cer- 
tainly not blend fo coarfe a fubje& with fo civil a theme. 





Ir is not virtue that conftitutes the politenefs of a 
nation, but the art of reducing vice to a fyftem that does 
not fhock fociety. Por1reness (as I underftand the 
word) is an univerfal defire of pleafing others (that are 
not too much below one) in triffes, for a little time ; and of 
making one’s intercourfe with them agreeable to both parties, 
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by civility without ceremony, by eafe without brutality, by 
complaifance without flattery, by acqutefcence without fin- 
cerity. A clergyman who puts his patron into a {weat 
by driving him round the room, till he has found the 
cooleft place for him, is not polite. When Bubbamira 
changes her handkerchief before you, and wipes her 
neck, rather than leave you alone while fhe fhould per- 
form the refrefhing office in next room ; I fhould think 
fhe is not polite. When Boncceur fhivers on your drea- 
ry hill, where for twenty years you have been vainly 
endeavouring to raife reluctant plantations, and yet pro- 
feffes that only fome of the trees have been a little kept 
back by the late dry feafon ; he is not polite ; he is more ; 
he is kind. When Sophia is really pleafed with the ftench 
of a kennel, becaufe her hutbandapes that the fhould 
go and look at a favourite litter; fhe muft not pretend 
to politenefs ; fhe is only a good wife. If this definition, 
and thefe inftances are allowed me, it will be difficult to 
maintain that the nations who have had the moft exten- 
five renown for politenefs, had any pretenfions to it, The 
Greeks called all the reft of the world barbarians: the 
Romans went ftill farther, and treated them as fuch. 
Alexander, the beft-bred hero amongft the former, I 
muft own, was polite,: and fhowed great ATTENTIONS 
for Darius’s family ; byt I queftion, if he had not ex- 
tended his arTENTIOons a little farther to the princefs 
Statira, whether he could be pronounced quite well- 
bred. For the Romans; fo far from having any notion 
of treating foreigners with regard, there is not one claffic 
author that mentions a fingle ball or mafquerade given to 
any ftranger of diftinétion. Nay, it was acommon prac- 
tice with them to tie kings, queens, and women of the. 
firft fafhion of other countries in couples, like hounds, 
and drag them along their va Pzccadi//ia in triumph, for 
the entertainment of their fhopkeepers and prentices. A 
practice that we fhould Icok upon with horror! What 
would the Examiner have faid, if the duke of Marlborough 
had hauled marfhal Tallard to St. Pauls or the Royal Ex- 
change behind his chariot ? How defervedly would the 
French have called us savaGes, if we had made mar- 
fhall Belleifle pace along the kennel in Fleet-ftreet, or up 
Holbourn, while fome of our minifters or generals cal- 
led it an ovation? 
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by civility without ceremony, by eafe without brutality, by 
complaifance without flattery, by acqutiefcence without fin- 
cerity. A clergyman who puts his patron into a {fweat 
by driving him round the room, till he has found the 
cooleft place for him, is not polite. When Bubbamira 
changes her handkerchief before you, and wipes her 
neck, rather than leave you alone while the fhould per- 
form the refrefhing office in next room ; I fhould think 
fhe is not polite. When Boncceur fhivers on your drea- 
ry hill, where for twenty years you have been vainly 
endeavouring to raife reluctant plantations, and yet pro- 
feffes that only fome of the trees have been a little kept 
back by the late dry feafon ; he is not polite ; he is more ; 
he is kind. When Sophia is really pleafed with the ftench 
of a kennel, becaufe her hufband likes that fhe fhould 
go and look at a favourite litter ; fhe muft not pretend 
to politenefs; fhe is only a good wife. If this definition, 
and thefe inftances are allowed me, it will be difficult to 
maintain that the nations who have had the moft exten- 
five renown for politenefs, had any pretenfions to it. The 
Greeks called all the reft of the world barbarians: the 
Romans went ftill farther, and treated them as fuch. 
Alexander, the beft-bred hero amongft the former, I 
muft own, was polite, and fhowed great ATTENTIONS 
for Darius’s family ; but I queftion, if he had not ex- 
tended his ATTENTIOons a little farther to the princefs 
Statira, whether he could be pronounced quite well- 
bred. For the Romans; fo far from having any notion 
of treating foreigners with regard, there is not one claffic 
author that mentions a fingle ball or mafquerade given to 
any ftranger of diftinction. Nay, it was acommon prac- 
tice with them to tie kings, queens, and women of the. 
firft fafhion of other countries in couples, like hounds, 
and drag them along their via Pzccadi/iia in triumph, for 
the entertainment of their fhopkeepers and prentices. A 
practice that we fhould Icok upon with horror! What 
would the Examiner have faid, if the duke of Marlborough 
had hauled marfhal Tallard to St. Pauls or the Royal Ex- 
change behind his chariot ? How defervedly would the 
French have called us savaGes, if we had made mar- 
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Tue French, who attempt to fucceed the Romans in 
empire, and who affect to have fucceeded them in polite- 
nefs, have adopted the fame way of thinking, though to 
contrary to true good-breeding. They have no “idea 
that an Englifhman ora German ever fees a {uit of cloaths 
till he arrives at Paris. They wonder, if you talk of a 
coach at Vienns, or of a foupe at London ; and are fo 
confident of having monopolized all the arts ‘of civilized 
life, that with the greateft complaifance ia the world, 
they affirm to you, that they fuppofe your dukes and 
ducheties live in caves, with only the property of wider 
forefts than ordinary, and that /es milords anglis, witha 
great deal of money, live upon raw flefh, and ride races 
without breeches or faddies. At their houtes, they re- 
ceive you with wonder that fhocks you, or with indif- 
ference that mortifies you; and if they put themfelves 
to the torture of converling with you, after you have 
taken infinite pains to acquire their language, it is mere- 
ly to inform you; that you neither know how to drefs 
like a fenfible man, nor to eat, drink, game, or di- 
vert yourfelf like a chriftian. How different are our 
ATTENTIONS to foreigners! how open our houfes 
to their nobility, our purfes to their tradefmen! But 
without drawing antithefes between our politenefs and 
their ill-breeding, I fhall produce an inftance in which 
we have puthed our refinements oz the duties of fociety, 
beyond what the moft civilized nations ever imagined. 
We are not only well-bred in common intercourle, but 
our very crimes are tranfacted with fuch a foftnefs of 
manners, that though they may dure, they are fure’ 
never to affront our neighbour. ‘he inftance I mean, 
is, the extreme good- breeding which has been introdu- 
ced into the {cieuce of robbery, which (confidering how 
very frequent it is. become) would really grow a nufance 
to fociety, if the profeflors of it had not taken ail ima- 
ginable precautions to make it as civil a commerce, as 
gaming, conveyancing, toad-eating, pimping, or any 
of the money- -inveigling arts, which had already got an 
eftablithed footing in the world. A highwayman would 
be reckoned a BRUTE, a MONSTER, if he had not all 
manner of attention not fo velba the ladies; and none 
of the great Mr. Nafh’s laws are more facred, than that 
of reftoring any favourite bawble to which a robbed lady 
has a partic “ular partiality. Now turn your eyes to France. 
No people upon earth have lefs of the feasir vivre than 
their banditti. No Tartar has lefs deuceur in his manner 
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than a French highwayman. They take your money 
without making you a bow, and your life without mak- 
ing you an apology. This obliges their government to 
keep up a numerous guét, a fevere police, racks, gibbets, 
and twenty troublefome things, which might all be a- 
voided, if they would only reckon and.breed up their 
theives to be good company. Iknow that fome of our 
lateft imported young gentlemen affirm that the fieur 
Mandrieu, the terror of the eaftern provinces, learned 
to dance of Marfeille himfelf, and has frequently fupped 
with the incomparable Jelliot. But till | hear whether 
he dies like a gentieman, 1 fhall forbear to rank him with 
the petit maitres of our own Tyburn. How extreme is 
the politefie of the latter! Mrs. Chenevix has not more in- 
finuation when the fells a fnuff-box of papier mache, ora 
bergamot toothpickcafe, than a highwayman when he 
begs to know if you have no rings nor bank-bills. 


AN acquaintance of mine was robbed a few years ago, 
and very near {hot through the head by the going off of 
the piftol of the accomplifhed Mr. McLean; yet the 
whole affair was conducted with the greateft good-breed-. 
ing on both fides. The robber, who had only taken a purfe 
this way, becaufe he had that morning been difappoint- 
ed of marrying a great fortune, no fooner returned to his 
lodgings, than he fent the gentleman two letters of ex-. 
cules, which, with lefs wit than the epiftles of Voiture,. 
had ten times more natural and eafy politenefs in the 
turn of their expreflion. In the poftfcript, he appointed 
a mecting at Tyburn at twelve at night, where the gen- 
tleman might purchafe again any trifles he had loft; and 
my friend has been blamed for not accepting the rende- 
vous, as it feemed liable to be conftrued by ill-natured 
people into a doubt of the Aonour of a man, who had 
given him all the fatisfaction in his power, for having 
unluckily been near {hooting him through the head. 


Tue Lacedzmonians were the only people, except 
the Englith, who feem to have put robbery ona rig hy 
foot ; and I have often wondered how a nation that had 
delicacy enough to underftand robbing on the highway, 
fhould at the fame time have been fo barbarous, as to 
efteem poverty, blackbroth, and virtue! Wr had no 
highwaymen, that were men of fafhion, till we had 
exploded plumb- porridge. 
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Bur ofall thie gentlemen of the road, who have confor- 
med to the manners of thé GREAT WORLD, none feem’ 
to me to have carried TRUE POLITENESS fo far as a late 
adventurer whom I beg leave to introduce to’my readers 
under the title of the vISITING HIGHWAYMAN. This 
refined perfon made it a rule to rob none but people he 
vifited; and whenever he defigned an impromptu of 
that kind, dreffed himfelf in a rich fuit, went to the la- 
dy’s houfe, afked for her, and not finding her at home, 
left bis name with her porter,’ after inquiring which way 
fhe was gone. He then followed, of met her, on her 
return home ; propoféd his demands, which were gene- 
rally for fome favourite ring or {nuff-box that he had feen 
her wear, and which he had a mind to wear for her fake ; 
and then letting her know that he had been to wait on 
her, took his leave with a cool bow, and without f{cam- 
pering away, as otber men of fafhion do from 4 vilit with 
really the appearance of having ttolen fomething. 


As Ido not doubt but fuch of my fair readers, as pro-. 
pole being at home this winter, will be impatient to fend 


this charming fmugier (Charles Fleming by name) a 


card for their affemblies, I am forry té tell them that he 
was hanged laft week. 
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